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ABSTRACT 



In recent years, the concern for civic education has 
reentered the mainstream agenda of U.S. political science. This paper poses 
an argument about the nature of the civic education challenge, arguing that 
the primary issue facing the profession in the area of educating citizens is 
much "deeper" than those currently being discussed. The focus is on the 
challenges of the future rather than reviewing the problems of the past. The 
paper contends that this orientation needs to be taken seriously and 
considers what needs to be done to "reach" the next generation of students. 
According to the paper, the emergence of a new worldview among students 
growing up in the age of the personal computer and other new technologies 
needs to be taken seriously. Preparation for educating those whom Marshall 
McLuhan called the "nomadic gatherers of knowledge, " the citizens of 
tomorrow, needs to be undertaken. The paper argues that the very nature of 
what civic education entails must be rethought as the cultivation of a 
relevant "narrative" that will engage students in U.S. civic life. The paper 
first presents a brief and speculative characterization of the "nomadic 
student," then offers an overview of the role played by different civic 
education narratives over the past two centuries. Finally, it considers how 
to approach developing a civic education narrative of the future, and what 
the implications of the narrative shift might be for those who will be 
engaged in "educating nomads." Contains 119 notes and a 74-item bibliography. 
(BT) 
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BEST COPY AVAU.ABLE 



Thousands of years ago man, the nomadic food-gatherer, had taken up positional, or relatively 
sedentary, tasks. He began to specialize. The development of writing and printing were major 
stages of that process. They were supremely specialist in separating the roles of knowledge from 
the roles of action, even though at times it could appear that "the pen is mightier than the sword." 
But with electricity and automation, the technology of fragmented processes suddenly fused with 
the human dialogue and the need for over-all consideration of human unity. Men are suddenly 
nomadic gatherers of knowledge, nomadic as never before, informed as never before, free 
from fragmentary specialism as never before -- but also involved in the total social 
process as never before; since with electricity we extend our central nervous system 
globally, instantly interrelating every human experience. 



Marshall McLuhan 
Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man (1964) 

Page 358; emphasis added 



Teachers... who were trained before the advent of computers cannot fully comprehend the 
revolution through which we are passing because they view it through the eyes of a past era. 
The true integration of computing into education... will only occur when people who are now 
growing up with the technology become the teachers... of the future. Nevertheless, we, the 
members of the transitional generation who learned how to use computers as adults, can make 
the transition from the industrial age to the computer age easier by realizing we must come to 
grips with a new phenomenon for which we were never trained. 



Robert K. Logan 

The Fifth Language: Learning a Living in the ComputerAge 

Page 57 
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In recent years, the concern for civic education has re-entered the mainstream 
agenda of American political science. The reasons for this are many and far from 
irrelevant to the current spate of projects and debates centered on the profession's 
responsibility in this area. Besides the rhetoric devoted to justifying a profession-wide 
effort to deal with civic education, most of our collective attention has been spent 
considering the various means for meeting the challenges of educating citizens. For 
those who have been dealing with this issue for decades, the renewed interest among 
their colleagues must be both heart warming and annoying. On the one hand, the many 
years they have spent on the periphery of the profession are now being rewarded with a 
re-discovery and greater appreciation of their decades of hard work. On the other hand, 
the tendency of relative "newcomers" to regard their contributions as revelations must 
generate some ill feelings among those who have long stayed the course. 

In this paper, I reluctantly risk the animosity of those colleagues by posing an 
argument about the nature of the civic education challenge. I will argue that the primary 
issue facing the profession in the area of educating citizens is much "deeper" than those 
currently being discussed. As reflected in the title of the American Political Science 
Association committee organized to deal with civic education matters (the Task Force on 
Civic Education in the 21st Century), the focus is on the challenges of the future rather 
than reviewing the problems of the past. We need to take that orientation seriously and 
consider what needs to be done to "reach" the next generation of students. 

Most efforts in this regard have operated under the assumption that students of 
the future will be like students of the past. Based on this view, the problem is most often 
regarded as a matter of selecting an effective way to disseminate relevant knowledge. 1 
In this paper I argue for operating on a different set of assumptions, i.e. that we need to 
take seriously the emergence of the new worldview among students growing up in the 
age of the personal computer and other new technologies. Put briefly, how do we 
prepare ourselves for educating what Marshall McLuhan called the "nomadic gatherers 
of knowledge" who are the citizens of tomorrow. 

To meet this challenge, I will argue, we must rethink the very nature of what civic 
education entails. Rather than viewing it as the training and "informing" of more rational 
voters and community activists, we need to think of civic education as the cultivation of a 




1 For a superb summary of this view and the solutions it has generated, see Dynneson and Gross 1991 
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relevant "narrative" that will engage students in American civic life. After presenting a 
brief and speculative characterization of the "nomadic student," I offer a brief overview of 
the role played by different civic education narratives over the past two centuries. 

Finally, I will consider how we might approach developing a civic education narrative of 
the future, and what the implications of the narrative shift might be for those of us who 
will be engaged in "educating nomads." 

'Electro n i c N omacls 

Times change, and so do students. That all too obvious fact has significant 
implications for the civic education movement now taking hold among political scientists. 
Much depends on the degree of change that is occurring or has occurred. If the change 
is minimal - that is, if the student of tomorrow is little different from the student of today 
or even of recent decades - then we can assume any insights we have into the 
problems of civic education today will be relevant to creating tomorrow's curriculum. But 
if, in fact, the student of tomorrow is quite different from today’s, then the challenge is 
more significant. That being the case, we would be engaging in a much more ambitious 
endeavor — one calling for fresh thinking about what it means to educate citizens. 

What if...": Among those who study the current trends in American culture, 
there is considerable agreement that something is happening of a transformational 
nature. That we have entered into a new cultural state is not itself a new observation. 
There are a number of popular authors over the past four decades who have discussed 
these changes in great detail. From Daniel Bell's post-industrialism and Alvin Toffler's 
future shock to the many pundits of postmodernism, we have been overwhelmed with 
essays and analyses about our radically changing culture. Prominent among these 
observers during the 1960s was Marshall McLuhan. His works of scholarship and 
commentary - often bordering on performance art - were frequently as insightful as 
they were controversial. It is his observations about the impact of changing media on 
social lives that seems most relevant to the issues facing civic education. 

With fellow Canadian Harold Innis, McLuhan establish the influential Toronto 
school of communications theory and popularized the view that media was more than a 
passive conduit for information. Behind all the famous "one liners" that became 
McLuhan's signature characteristic (e.g., the medium is the message, the global village, 
hot media and cool media), was a perspective featuring media changes as central to the 
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transformation of cultures and social relationships . 2 It was in the context of that theory 
that McLuhan made predictions about the future of work and education. At the 
conclusion of his most cited work, Understanding Media, McLuhan predicts that the 
electronic age -- characterized by the high-speed transmission of information through 
technologies such as computers - will spark a media-driven social revolution, not unlike 
(in scope and range of impact) what occurred after the introduction of the printing press . 3 
He foresees the future as one where boundaries among social activities will blur and the 
"specialism" of the industrial age will disappear. He uses the metaphor of light to convey 
his view of the future: "The electronic age is literally one of illumination. Just as light is at 
once energy and information, so electric automation unites production, consumption, 
and learning in an inextricable process ." 4 In such an age, people will "learn a living" 
rather than just work. In addition, the very nature of learning itself will become 
transformed as students -- and for McLuhan, everyone will be the student -- develop into 
"nomadic gatherers of knowledge ." 5 

Although relying little on the work of McLuhan or Innis, Shoshana Zuboff provides 
an elaboration of the new information technology's impact in the workplace. Focusing on 
the automation of work associated with the industrial revolution, she highlights the 
significant difference "informating" will make in the workplace. 

The progress of automation has been associated with both a general decline in the degree of 
know-how required of the worker and a decline in the degree of physical punishment to which 
he or she must be subjected. Information technology, however, does have the potential to 
redirect the historical trajectory of automation. The intrinsic power of its informating capacity 
can change the basis upon which knowledge is developed and applied in the industrial 
production process by lifting knowledge entirely out of the body's domain. The new 
technology signals the transposition of work activities to the abstract domain of information. 
Toil no longer implies physical depletion. "Work" becomes the manipulation of symbols, and 
when this occurs, the nature of skill is redefined. The application of technology that 
preserves the body may no longer imply the destruction of knowledge; instead, it may imply 
the reconstruction of knowledge of a different sort . 6 

Zuboff s analysis leads her to conclude that the informating of work and the workplace 
will eventually challenge the current structures of hierarchical authority found in industrial 
organizations. "The informating process may not be sufficient to transform authority, but 



2 For an overview of the Innis/McLuhan theory, see Logan 1995, especially chapter 2 

3 McLuhan 1965, chapter 33 

4 McLuhan 1965, p. 350 

5 McLuhan 1965, p. 358 

6 Zuboff 1988, p. 23 
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it does appear to erode the pragmatic claims that have lent force and credibility to the 
traditional managerial role ." 7 

That transformation of the worker and workplace is indicative of a similar change 
occurring to the student and classroom of the "informated" future. This is the major 
argument made by Robert K. Logan in his The Fifth Language. Relying on the 
contention that language is a major determinant of how individuals and societies view 
the world -- and thusrhow they learn -- Logan argues that computing's more than" a 
technical phenomenon; it is in fact a new language through which we communicate. 
Giving it the same status has speech, writing, mathematics and science, Logan sees the 
language of computing at the center of a subtle but significant psychological 
transformation. 

The history of ideas has the appearance of a linear evolution of technical change. Periods of 
technological stasis are punctuated by moments of violent technological change and 
breakthroughs. This gives rise to a picture of the "great moments" in the history of 
technology in which "great individuals" charged with genius make Earth-shattering 
breakthroughs. These innovations are slowly digested by the rest of society until the next 
genius comes along to once again "shake things up" and start a new process of change. 

In fact, between explosions of creative energy, a ferment of activity takes place, quietly at the 
cognitive level of individuals and within the dynamics of the socioeconomic interactions of 
society. Change is at work not only within these two spheres but also at the interface, where 
a subtle tension between the two arises, from which change flows. 8 

Education is a major stage upon which those changes take place , 9 and Logan 
provides a detailed analysis highlighting nine "significant impacts" computing -- in the 
form of the microcomputer - is having in schools as well as in the workplace: 

1 . The microcomputer is the first medium to successfully vie with television for the attention 
of both adults and young people since the advent of commercial television. 

2. The microcomputer is a medium of communication which is interactive and hence has 
the potential to promote exploration and discovery. 

3. The microcomputer is a medium which promotes educational activity and hence can 
liberate untapped potential in students and workers. 

4. The microcomputer is an ideal medium for delivering and promoting individual life 
learning and/or individualized work productivity. 



7 Zuboff 1988, p. 309 

8 Logan 1995, p. 128 



Logan 1995, chapter 4 
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